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This summer there came to the Department of Nutrition of Teachers 
College an unusual opportunity for field work. The Federation for 
Child Study, conducting play schools in several districts in New York 
City, invited codperation in the work of improving the children’s 
nutritive condition. As an outcome of this invitation, Stuyvesant 
Neighborhood House, on the Lower East Side, was chosen as a center 
for a nutrifion class to be conducted by the Department. 

The Federation for Child Study and the settlement were together 
furnishing the children a noonday meal and a mid-afternoon lunch 
during the two months (July and August) of the session. The food was 
sent from a central kitchen to the various centers, under the supervision 
of a special luncheon director. But it is no easy task to feed little Jews 
and Italians, of whom the Stuyvesant House group mostly consisted, 
when they have never had regular meals nor acquired a taste for the 
right kind of food for children, even if one is versed in the peculiarities 
of Italian and Jewish cookery. There was need of a connecting link 
between the meals and the children if the food provided was to render 
its fullest service. Moreover, a large number of the children showed 
distinct signs of poor nutrition. They were all given a medical exami- 
nation in June, and, of the 175 pupils enrolled at this center, more 
than 75 were reported to have malnutrition. For these the clinic was 


organized. 
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By good fortune there was a group of 25 students attending the 
summer session at Teachers College admirably fitted to engage in 
this piece of social work. They had had some training in dietetics 
and were enrolled for further study of this subject. The class 
offered a splendid opportunity for practical work and the students 
entered into the spirit of it mostly heartily. Accordingly, the class 
was organized on a group plan, three children assigned to each student, 
and the students associated in groups of three, one of whom could 
always be present at the clinic to look after the nine children assigned 
to the unit. Each student made weekly visits to the homes of the 
children entrusted to her personally, and the instructor in charge of the 
field work held conferences with the student units to discuss the 
situation of the children belonging to each unit. 

The class-room weight records provided by the Child Health Organi- 
zation were used to keep the weight records of each unit, and every week 
the child in each unit making the greatest gain received a red star on this 
class record, while each child making any gain at all received a blue star, 
and the one in the whole clinic making the greatest gain was rewarded 
with a gold star. Besides the class weight records, each student 
prepared individual weight charts in graphic form for her charges. 
These showed the normal gain to be expected for the two months and 
the actual weight week by week. The Manny table' was used in 
determining the normal gain. 

The group met once a week, the children being weighed at the 
settlement the morning of the same day. They came to the auditor- 
ium in the settlement directly from their mid-afternoon lunch. Their 
mothers were urged to attend also and many of them came regularly, 
so that there were from 20 to 25 mothers present each week. Each 
leader of a unit gathered her children and their mothers about her and 
used this opportunity to strengthen the bonds made by the home visit- 
ing. The air was charged with friendliness, and to see the big room 
full of eager children and interested mothers gathered in these little 
groups was an inspiring sight. 

When the meeting was called to order, the first number on the pro- 
gram was a short talk by the director of the clinic, stressing some point 
about food in relation to health. To attract the children’s attention 
and serve as reminders of past lessons several of the charts prepared by 


‘Sherman: Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, p. 372. 
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the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
were used, and also some from the National Child Welfare Association. 
The ‘‘text”’ of the first lesson was “‘ Drink at least two cups of milk a 
day.” One of these was furnished by the play school in the mid- 
afternoon lunch, the other the children were urged to take for break- 
fast. Each week thereafter they were questioned as to how many were 
getting the home cup of milk, how many had learned to like milk, 
and how many were trying to learn. The number of milk drinkers 
increased steadily throughout the session. Joseph F.’s mother became 
so interested in trying to make him like milk that she went of her own 
accord and bought him a new cup; and at the suggestion of the home 
visitor she added drinking straws from the soda fountain; all of which 
proved an effective incentive for Joseph. 

The second lesson laid down the law, ‘‘No tea and coffee,” and 
thereafter the children were given special seals on their individual weight 
charts when they had had neither during the week. At first the use 
of tea and coffee was well-nigh universal, but by the third week many 
of the children were saying at home that they did not want them. Sam 
B.’s mother attended the clinic faithfully, although she could not speak 
English at all. Sam was addicted to coffee and it did not seem as if 
much impression could be made upon his eight-year-old self-sufficiency; 
yet by the fourth week it was gratifying to find that Sam’s little sister, 
who did not come to the clinic, was beginning to get milk and Sam 
did not want any more coffee. 

The third session stressed the eating of vegetables; the fourth, chew- 
ing for the sake of the teeth, as many of the children were being sent 
to the dental clinics by the nurse assisting in the play school work; the 
fifth and sixth lessons introduced vegetables again, as these were the 
foods with which the children were least acquainted of all the kinds they 
needed. At first they very generally refused to eat them at the noon- 
day lunch. When a kind friend sent in lettuce for the children’s sand- 
wiches one little girl said that she liked the bread but did not want to 
eat the flower. No such series could ignore cereals and dried fruit, 
and these were touched in the last lesson. 

Each time in connection with the lesson there was a demonstration of 
the preparation of some food which it was desirable to have the chil- 
dren learn to eat, and to have the mothers prepare for them at home. 
Cocoa was taught as an alternative to milk, and Mrs. Mary Shapiro, 
the dietitian of the Allied Hebrew Charities, very kindly came and 
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talked to the mothers in Yiddish, which won their hearts besides 
reaching their minds. Each child and each mother had a taste of 
whatever was prepared, so that they could compare notes and talk it 
over with the student with whom they were associated. Lack of 
parental control is so characteristic of these families that not much 
progress in food education can be made unless the mother knows that 
the child will eat the food if she provides it. The initiative has to come 
from the children themselves; what they demand they will get. The 
older children will often assume authority over the younger ones in a 
very effective way. For the chewing lesson small squares of crisp 
toast were distributed and a veritable chewing match held on the spot. 
At the same lesson milk toast was taught as a good supper dish and 
it looked like a huge picnic when “teacher” held a big bowl of the 
toast, surrounded by a dozen waving paper spoons each claiming a 
share. 
Other lessons included a vegetable salad, a vegetable soup, a stewed 
vegetable with a sauce, and a rice pudding with raisins. Mrs. Florence 
Wright, home demonstration agent of Fitchburg, Mass., very kindly 
gave the rice pudding demonstration and succeeded in making her 
audience enthusiastic over a dish that had been absolutely refused in 
the lunch room a few weeks before. Potatoes and onions were about 
the only vegetables with which the children were familiar. They 
picked the string beans out of the luncheon soup and refused utterly 
anything with carrots in it. Isadore W.’s mother said he wouldn’t eat 
cauliflower or spinach unless he was spanked! But after they had 
sampled together a string bean and potato salad seasoned in the fashion 
of the Jewish home and had been induced to consume carrots by the 
mighty influence of the crowd, they behaved better toward the food in 
the lunch room. The children became interested in food that would 
make them grow, so that they might get blue and red and gold stars 
and thus become distinguished members of society. It takes strong 
motives to conquer food aversions! 

A lively feature of the class was this song, composed by one of the 
students and presented one verse a week, with a special chorus for the 


last meeting. 


A NUTRITION CLASS 


CHILDREN’S NUTRITION SONG 
(Air: Keep the Home Fires Burning) 


. Weare many little children 
Who come each day to school, 
And we play and sing and are happy 
Though the days are none too cool. 
We have luncheon in the schoolhouse 
And in eating we are strong, 
We like milk and bread and pudding, 
And we sing this merry song: 


Chorus: 
Does your chart show gaining? 
Is your weight increasing? 
Though the gold star’s far away 
There are red and blue. 
There’s a golden lining 
Through the dark clouds shining; 
Turn the dark clouds inside out 
Till the gold shines through. 


We won’t drink tea or coffee 

But we will drink milk instead, 
And at nine o’clock each evening 
All of us will go to bed. 

We will eat all that you give us, 
All we possibly can chew, 

And we’ll surprise the teachers so 
They won’t know what to do. 


Do you know that milk makes muscle? 
Beans and spinach help you grow? 

And that bright eyes, hair, and red cheeks 
Come from eating these we show? 

We are going to be strong women; 

We are going to be strong men; 

And when our country needs us 

You will find us ready then. 


Chorus for Last Session: 
All our charts show gaining, 
And our weight increasing; 
Some have gold stars pasted on, 
Some have red and blue. 
There’s a golden lining 
Through the dark clouds shining, 
Turn the dark clouds inside out 
Till the gold shines through. 
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Reports of the weekly gains in weight naturally had a prominent 
place on the program. Each leader told about the progress of her 
group and the child in each group gaining most was called to the plat- 
form and publicly congratulated. The mothers were radiant when 
their children were thus rewarded. Their eyes shone and they embraced 
the returning children ecstatically. When Nellie F. gained 5 pounds 
the week after she had her tonsils out, everybody applauded; and when 
little eight-year-old Abie W., 11 pounds under weight, with three teeth 
out and a bandaged head, came up to receive a star for a half pound of 
flesh it was a great moment. 

Thus, with the food lesson, the demonstration, the individual reports, 
the song, and the food distribution, the hour was gone before anyone 
realized it. Then the children who were farthest below par in each 
group were brought to the public health nurse for inspection and 
instructions. These conferences were as helpful to the students as to the 
children. Throughout the week the students tried to follow up her 
suggestions, getting parents to consent to the removal of tonsils or 
other medical measures as well as urging the children to get to bed 
early, brush their teeth, and eat the right kind of food. 

When the class closed there were 50 children who had been in prac- 
tically constant attendance from the beginning. In age they ranged 
from six to fourteen years, the majority being nine or ten. In the 
case of 35, more or less home coéperation had been secured and here the 
best results were obtained with the children. Thirteen had had their 
tonsils out and some of these did not recuperate in time to make any 
gain in weight. Thirty-one gained over 1 pound each and 42 made 
some gain. Excluding one tonsil case, in which there was the phe- 
nomenal gain of 13 pounds, the average gain for the two months was 2 
pounds apiece for all who gained at all. Ten gained 3 pounds or more. 
At the last meeting a huge gold star was awarded to the one who had 
made the greatest gain and a copy of that attractive booklet of the 
Child Health Organization, “‘The Child’s Health Alphabet,” was given 
to the child in each group who had made the greatest gain in that unit. 
Little William C., nine years old and 7 pounds under weight, who had 
absolutely no care at home and had walked miles to attend the school 
and the clinic, received no prize, for his total gain was only half a 
pound, but when he came at the close of the session and in a pleading 
voice, with still more pleading eyes, begged for “the extra picture 
book” one’s heart melted and he received it. He had never missed a 
session in spite of all his handicaps. 
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Of course, the credit for these results belongs to the enterprise as a 
whole and not to the class alone. The noonday lunches offered each 
child an opportunity to secure from 1000 to 1200 calories daily, if he 
would accept the food provided. Below are typical luncheon menus 
for one week, August 11 to August 15. 

Monday: lima bean and barley soup; rye bread and butter, graham 
bread and jam; ice cream (donation). 

Tuesday: baked beans with tomato sauce, graham muffins, rye 
bread and jam, apple sauce. 

Wednesday: oatmeal mush with raisins, rye bread and butter, graham 
bread and jam, stewed prunes. 

Thursday: vegetable soup, corn muffins, graham bread and jam, 
cottage pudding. 

Friday: salmon and potato loaf, rye bread and butter, graham 
bread and jam, stewed fruit. 

The mid-afternoon lunch of milk and crackers was taken by prac- 
tically every child. Joseph F. did not like the milk but he did want 
the cracker and they would not let him have the cracker without the 
milk, so he accepted the milk too. The two meals together aimed to 
furnish each child about a pint of milk daily. Fruit was quite liberally 
supplied and vegetables were freely used in soups. Some of the 
children had little food beside what they received at school. Anna Y. 
came from a home where the mother was difficult to approach. She 
had for breakfast coffee, a roll, and sponge cake; on her way home from 
school a lollipop; and for supper, wine (often whiskey, of which her 
mother said she was very fond), and shrimp. Poor Anna, ten years 
old and 10 pounds under weight, with a generally bad physical con- 
dition, gained only three-fourths of a pound in six weeks, after which 
she was sent to the country, where it was hoped she would have better 
care. Yetta K.’s mother could not speak English, and Yetta had no 
breakfast and could not go to bed before midnight because there was 
no dark or quiet place where she could sleep until then; but Yetta 
ate heartily at the school and gained 53 pounds in one month. In 
such cases the most valuable service rendered by the clinic was prob- 
ably helping to keep the children in school. The visitors over-ruled 
various objections which the children made to going to school; found 
them companions when they did not want to come alone; reassured 
them when they feared the food because of some other child’s remarks, 
as, for instance, that the cottage pudding had castor oil on it (for thus 
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many of them interpreted the unheard-of sauce and it had to be dis- 
continued!) ; and generally kept up the uncertain interest of these little 
children who received no support in their school-going from their 
homes. 

At first the clinic children generally had no appetite, as was to be 
expected. But the clinic work soon began to tell. The following is a 
typical visitor’s diary record: 


End of first week: Mother is trying to get children to bed by ten o’clock. 
Is much interested and very appreciative of the interest in her child. 

End of second week: Mother is trying to get them to go to bed still earlier. 
Is preparing cocoa for breakfast. 

End of third week: Mother is cooking breakfast cereal as well as cocoa. 
They are also getting fruit every morning, and the girls have both red seals 
for “no tea and coffee.” The children do not like the cocoa and cereal as 
well as bread and coffee but are trying hard to learn to eat them. 


One of the most interesting family groups consisted of a mother with 
four children of her own plus a nephew who spent the day with her 
children because his mother worked away from home. The student’s 
record says in part: 


July 23, 1919. I visited Mrs. F. and met her on the street. She said the 
children ate no breakfast and very little of anything which she cooked. They 
liked candy and ice cream cones which they bought on the street. They 
drank coffee and did not like milk or cocoa. I asked her when the children 
went to bed and she said they played out on the street from four-thirty, 
when school closed, until eleven or twelve o’clock at night. , 

July 24, 1919. Mrs. F. seemed to enjoy the cocoa which was prepared at 
the clinic today. She observed that her children clamored for more and she 
promised to make some at home. 

July 31, 1919. I called on Mrs. F. on the day of the third meeting of the 
clinic. She was planning to attend it. She said the children had eaten 
more for breakfast this week and were liking milk better than before. She 
had made cocoa twice and the children drank it and asked for more. She 
added that the children did not want her to make coffee any more. 

August 5, 1919. I called on Mrs. F. this afternoon. N. had gone to the 
hospital to have her tonsils removed. Mrs. F. said she had made potato 
salad (potato, fish, and string beans) on Sunday just as it had been prepared 
at the clinic and the children liked it. She had bought two quarts of milk 
each day and made cocoa nearly every day. 
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August 12, 1919. I called on Mrs. F. and found her very busy as she was 
going to have company for supper. She said she had made milk toast three 
times since the last clinic. She is now buying three quarts of milk on some 
days. The children are now going to bed at nine o’clock every night. 


After N. had her tonsils removed she gained rapidly and at the last 
meeting received the gold star for the greatest gain in weight, 13 pounds. 
Her general health was much improved. D., aged 7}, gained 54 
pounds; A. and S., twins approaching six, remained practically in statu 
quo. Cousin J. gained 2} pounds and is now exactly normal in weight 
for his age and height. Mrs. F. says she has less trouble in getting her 
children to eat things at home than she had before the clinic started. 
“They will eat foods now because they believe they will make them 


grow.” 
In the last analysis the greatest gain came to those who shared in the 


conduct of the class. This type of work is in its infancy. We are 
especially indebted to Dr. W. H. Emerson and Dr. Charles Hendee 
Smith for demonstrating the power of group rivalry as an incentive to 
proper eating and other habits essential to normal growth of children. 
The literature of the nutrition clinics has been ably reviewed by Miss 
Lydia Roberts, who has also reported in some detail nutrition work 
carried on by college students under her supervision.?, A number of 
clinics are now maintained by social agencies in New York City at which 
the children are weighed and instructed in health duties, under the 
stimulus of class spirit as an incentive for improvement. In this par- 
ticular undertaking we were able to get a great deal of enthusiasm from 
the relatively large number of people participating. Children, mothers, 
and “teachers” filled a good-sized auditorium and this of itself was 
inspiring. The food demonstration and sampling were perhaps the most 
unique feature, and one whose value appeared to be well proved. The 
connection with the school lunch made possible a progress that was 
encouraging to all concerned and could not have been secured other- 
wise. The hearty support of the settlement staff was a large element 
in the success of the undertaking. The social visitor was unfailingly 
helpful, from the day when she introduced each trembling prospective 
visitor to her family till the day when all the prizes were awarded and 
the last child sent home. The school nurse was most sympathetic in 
her attitude and practical in her suggestions; and the luncheon director 


* Jour. Home Econ., Jan. and Mar., 1919. 
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did her best to bring about a coérdination between the instruction in the 
clinic and the food provided by the school. 

Since many of the students who participated were already experienced 
home economics teachers and leaders in the communities from which 
they came, there is no doubt that this piece of field work was of value 
in demonstrating the possibilities in this kind of work, in giving them 
some first-hand experience with the organization of a health class, and 
in bringing them into direct contact with the individual home. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES RESEARCH IN HOME ECONOMICS? 


MINNA C. DENTON 
Office of Home Economics, United States Depariment of Agriculture 


Comparatively little has been accomplished in the way of research in 
home economics. The number of institutions in the country which 
have fostered work of a high grade, truly metiting the name of research, 
is limited. Yet the field is very large, including as it does those bodies 
of science, economics, art, and education which are or should be applied 
to home problems. The demand for more precise information than we 
now possess, in each of these realms, is urgent. 

No inconsiderable part of this demand is for answers to what seem at 
first sight, rather simple questions; e.g., a professional woman criticizes 
a thrift propagandist for condemning silk stockings and silk underwear 
as an extravagance. In these days of impossible laundry and servant 
conditions, she argues, a woman saves both time and money by purchas- 
ing a good grade of silk and laundering it herself each night; she can thus 
make the silk hose last longer than would cotton or lisle hose purchased 
for the same money, and the time she spends in laundering is offset by 
the time she would have spent in mending hose sent to the laundry or 
washerwoman—supposing that a washerwoman is indeed to be had. 
“Why don’t some of you home economics people publish a study bring- 
ing out such points?” 

Incidentally it may be remarked that perhaps the problem is rather, 
—Does it pay better to buy an expensive grade of hose of fine texture, 
whether silk, cotton, or lisle—and give them the daily attention 
suggested,—rather than to spend an equal amount of money in cheaper 
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and coarser weaves of the same or of other textiles, since the daily 
washing may lengthen the life of all three textile fibers equally? 

Now this would at first sight seem to be a very simple sort of study, 
and one which a freshman, or even a high school girl, ought to be capa- 
ble of making. What could be less complicated than to purchase 
representative pairs of each grade of hose, record date and price, wear 
each on alternate weeks, record dates upon which holes appear and 
time spent in laundering and mending, and let the facts speak for them- 
selves? But should such a study be considered worthy of the name of 
research? 

Let us pause a moment to consider the definitition of research. At 
least four elements must receive attention: 

1. The problem attacked should be one of some practical interest, or 
else connected organically with that body of ‘‘pure” science which 
underlies all “practical” and other human interests. It must be one 
_ which has not yet been satisfactorily or completely solved, so far as can 

be determined by a review of all available literature. 

2. The problem must be successfully analyzed; i.e., a complex situa- 
tion must be resolved into its elements. All of the variants which may 
afiect the final result must be recognized ultimately, although it is often 
not possible to recognize all of them at first; yet the success of the work 
depends largely upon the skill of the investigator in recognizing as great 
a number as possible, and in planning carefully controlled tests to elim- 
inate all variants except one, in each test; the whole series to give the 
effect of each variant in turn, so far as time and resources permit. The 
plan of the experimenter should be, not to prove or to disprove this or 
that preconceived notion, but to find the truth; she must be able to 
reverse her judgment at any moment that the evidence demands a 
change of verdict. 

3. The methods used must be precise methods, and should utilize all 
known resources of science, art, technology, or economics, in so far as 
these resources can be made to apply to the matter in hand. Original 
methods may be worked out, and must be demonstrated by checking 
them against known facts. When possible, more than one method 
should be used, in order to arrive at the same fact from different angles. 
All materials used for experimentation must be shown to be uniform 
from time to time, and also representative of their class.! 


1 For further amplification, see “What is Experimental Cookery?” Jour. Home Econ., 
March, 1919. 
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4. The conclusions demonstrated by the study in question should be 
precisely formulated, carefully qualified, and published (together with a 
full description of the methods) in such a medium as to be available to 
that class of persons best qualified to judge the worth of the study. 
These conclusions, even if negative, should constitute an addition to 
existing knowledge, as that knowledge is reflected in the literature of the 
subject. 

Now our problem of silk hose vs. cotton or lisle hose, or of fine expen- 
sive hose vs. cheaper coarser hose, is certainly one of practical interest. 
It has undoubtedly received attention from a great many women, and 
been satisfactorily disposed of, so far as their own personal affairs are 
concerned; but the question is, would their experience if published, be 
of real value to a considerable body of other women, or is it perhaps in 
some way exceptional? 

Secondly and thirdly, can this problem be analyzed and studied in 
any precise fashion? Are there materials at hand, fairly representative 
of the market, sufficiently standardized so that any woman wishing to 
avail herself of others’ experience and reading of the study, could obtain 
substantially the same article which was studied? And is it possible to 
be sure that the tests to which one subjects these materials are always 
the same from week to week, or are about the same as the tests which 
they would necessarily encounter if put into customary use by other 
women? Here, of course, is the rub. 

In order to make sure that the materials tested are truly representa- 
tive, one would need to make a fairly complete survey of the markets 
open to that body of women whom one wishes to serve. It is not suffi- 
cient to be a good practical judge of such textile materials,—since one 
cannot demonstrate the degree of fitness as such a judge, merely by 
stating one’s qualifications on the printed page. The material used 
should be specified exactly, and not as the consumer ordinarily specifies 
it. “A pair of $2.00 Asterisk silk hose, purchased at Johnson’s in 
Emporia on November 4, 1918,” e.g., is by no means a sufficient descrip- 
tion even though the Asterisk hose may chance to be known as a stand- 
ard make, in that part of the country. It should rather be specified 
as the wholesaler and the manufacturer specify it. How to make avail- 
able ‘“‘all known resources” of information concerning a trade-marked 
article, whose manufacturers are as a rule anxious to preserve their 
secrets, is indeed a problem. Friendly retailers or buyers may give 
interesting data and many valuable suggestions, yet their unsupported 
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statements cannot always be relied upon for research purposes. Nor 
has the testing of textiles been developed to as advanced a stage as that 
of the testing of foodstuffs. Notwithstanding all these discouraging 
difficulties, however, the persevering investigator may sometimes suc- 
ceed in obtaining a reliable history which persuades her that she has a 
representative article worth studying; and that she can so specify it 
that other women may ask for the same thing, with a fair degree of prob- 
ability that they may obtain it through reliable dealers. 

The matter of devising a fair test of wearing qualities does not present 
formidable difficulties. It is true that S. walks at least seven miles a 
day, and T. not more than two; that M. dances a great deal, while N. 
never does; that A. has a peculiar way of setting her feet down (prob- 
ably unnoticed by herself as a causal factor applying to this problem) 
which causes her to be “‘very hard on her stockings;” that two succes- 
sive weeks in any person’s life may show very different degrees of activ- 
ity with regard to the feet; that some shoes are much “harder on stock- 
ings” than others; that the influence of perspiring feet, of soap and of 
other laundry details, is highly variable. But the enterprising experi- 
menter will devise tests which are representative because of their selec- 
tion and numbers, and because as many conditions as possible have 
been standardized. She will not draw her conclusions from experience 
with only two pairs of hose, nor from tests carried out by a single indi- 
vidual. She will consider carefully the influence of circumstances com- 
mon in every day life, but not encountered in her tests; and she will 
modify her conclusions accordingly. Incidentally, she will doubtless 
gather a considerable fund of information concerning varieties of tex- 
tiles to be encountered in her local markets; also concerning some of the. 
reasons why one girl can wear her stockings twice as long as another, 
before wearing them out. These “by-products” of research are some- 
times even more valuable than the conclusions originally sought for. 

Conceivably, then, a method may be worked out for making a sys- 
tematic study of the above question precise enough for practical pur- 
poses, if a sufficiently large number of tests be made. Under these 
circumstances, the study may be suitably termed research of an order 
adapted to the undergraduate student in home economics. 

If it is desired to adapt the problem to graduate work, additional 
elements may be superimposed, which will call for a more precise method 
of testing, or for a more elaborate study of some single aspect of the 
question which is susceptible of more exact determination. Forexample, 
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the effect of some of the salts found in the perspiration upon tensile 
and other properties of textile fibers, as studied by the usual machine 
and microscopic methods, may be taken up. Or possibly a method 
might be devised for studying the peculiarities of the muscular per- 
formance, in walking, of a girl who invariably wears out her shoes in 
the middle of the sole first of all, and who is correspondingly ‘“‘hard on 
her stockings.” Any other detail which serves to indicate degree of 
correspondence between machine testing of textiles and the test which 
they encounter in actual wear would be an equally good subject of study. 

The survey method is necessary in many studies of home problems 
in economics, as well as in other phases of our subject. The survey is 
of value only as it accurately reflects actual conditions, and in so far as 
it is truly representative of some natural group or of some locality. It 
is of no special interest to know what were the monthly grocery bills in 
seventy-five homes in a town of 1000 inhabitants, unless we have some 
way of judging which seventy-five homes they were; whether most nearly 
representative of professional men’s expenditures, of day laborers, or of 
dependent families. The banker’s family may spend $100 a month for 
food, a janitor’s family $25; the average of these two sums represents 
neither of these families, and nothing else under the sun that is of prac- 
tical interest. 

All the human elements which affect the gathering of data for the 
survey must be taken into account, such as the desire of the laborer’s 
wife to make it appear that her family lives well, and the consequent 
raising of her estimate; or the desire of the home-economics-trained 
housewife to make it appear that she is a thrifty manager, and the con- 
sequent selection of an estimate which is perhaps a little low rather 
than a little high. 

Research is an attitude of mind if it is anything, and the ability to 
sift critically the evidence before rendering a judgment is not only one 
of the highest attainments of the research worker, but also one of the 
most valuable of all attainments for meeting the little exigencies and 
the great crises of everyday life. It therefore would seem that at some 
time before she graduates the home economics student might well be 
put up against a problem which she must work out, without any chance 
to “find the answer in the book.” She may not make discoveries which 
greatly enhance the world’s stock of knowledge, but at least she will 
have been given a fair opportunity to lose some of her undue reverence 
for the printed page; to develop the power to discriminate between 
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first-hand knowledge and hearsay testimony, whether spoken or printed; 
a critical sense for the merits of a disputed case; the ability to exercise 
suspended judgment; and possibly she may even develop those rare 
qualities, the initiative and the insight which enable the finite human 
being to wrest some of its secrets from the great unknown. 


DIETARY STUDIES 


ISABEL BEVIER 


Professor of Home Economics, University of Luinots 


Dietary studies carefully supervised have long been recognized as a 
valuable source of information on many points. Those made under the 
leadership of Professor Atwater brought together a vast store of infor- 
mation about living habits. Recently the United States Department 
of Agriculture has collected more data by this same method. 

It seemed to the members of the Home Economics Department of 
the University of Illinois that such studies might serve two purposes: 
first, give data regarding food supplies and living habits of students; 
second, these data might serve as a help in finding economic and prac- 
tical ways of securing an adequate diet according to accepted standards 
with present high prices. As a result, the Department is able to report 
the following. 

These studies involved some three hundred people living in sorority, 
church, and coéperative houses. The work was carried on according to 
approved methods for a seven-day period. Twelve studies in all were 
made, six of them in partial fulfillment for a master’s degree.' For 
purposes of this paper, data from nine of these groups are averaged. 

Table 1 shows: a minimum cost of 37.1 cents per person per day, 
and a maximum of 43, with an average of 40.3; a calorific value 
varying from 2038 to 3023, with an average of 2419; a protein mini- 
mum of 56.6 grams, a maximum of 88.9, with an average of 69.5. It 
thus appears that the quantity of food is fairly satisfactory, both in 
calorific value and in the amount of protein, fat, and carbohydrate, and 


1“Dietary Studies” conducted by Mrs. Ethel C. Yunker, 1919. 
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the cost not extravagant, though in No. 9 the 56.6 grams of protein and 
in No. 3 the 2038 calories used are too low for the active life led by these 


students. 
TABLE 1 
Data from nine groups 
| “ OUTSIDE EATS” 
NUMBER OF HOUSE PER PER- PER PER- 
Protein Fat PER DAY Pen DAY Calories| Cost 
comts grams grams grams cenis cenis cen s 
1 40.5 | 76.0 | 101.0 | 273.4 | 2306; 1.4 3.6 142 9.1 
2 37.1 68.5 | 108.8 | 265.9 | 2317 | 0.7 1.7 251 15.2 
3 41.7 | 65.6| 79.9 | 264.2; 2038 | 1.8 3.6 202 10.3 
4 43.0 | 64.7 | 105.1 | 308.9} 2440; 1.1 1.8 184 10.9 
5 39.4 | 62.8 | 89.7 | 270.3 | 2140; 0.6 3.0 191 10.8 
6 39.5 | 80.2 | 120.3 | 404.9 | 3023 | none} —* none | none 
7 42.1 | 88.9 | 113.9 | 364.9 | 2840) none| —* —* 0.8 
8 38.4 | 62.4 | 102.0 | 311.0 | 2412) 0.4 —* —* —* 
9 40.7 | 56.6 | 122.9 | 230.0; 2253 2.8 —* 218 
Average....| 40.3 69.5 | 104.8 | 299.3 2419 | 1.2+ | 2.7§ 170 8.2 
*Data not available. 
tAverage for seven houses. 
§Average for five houses. 


Few such studies are available for comparison. Four others have 
been selected, viz.: those made at the University of Chicago in 1896, 
involving 130 people; at Lake Erie College in 1900, with 103 people; 
and two studies at the Boston School of Housekeeping in 1901, illustrat- 
ing respectively an expensive and a low-cost dietary. Table 2 gives 
the results of this comparison. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of studies 


| 
AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER 


cost PERSON PER DAY 


°° 
YEAR PLACE | 
| PROPEE 'PER DAY! protein Fat | Carbo-| Total 

| | hydrate} calories 


| cents | grams | grams | «rams 


1919 | University of Illinois................. 300 | 40.3 | 69.5| 104 | 299.3] 2419 
1896 | University of Chicago................ 130 | 25.0 | 108.0) 102 | 381.0} 2955 
1900 | Lake Erie 103 | 18.0 68.0) 115 | 321.0) 2665 
1901 | Boston School of Housekeeping... . 16 | 22.6 | 940, 127 | 317.0| 2776 
1901 | Boston School of Housekeeping... ... . 16 | $1.1 118.0) 115 | 390.0) 3057 
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According to accepted standards, the amount of fat is high in all of 
the studies. The fact that the protein and the total calories at Lake 
Erie College and the University of Illinois are practically the same, 
while the present cost is more than double, is added testimony to the 
high cost of living. The high protein and carbohydrate in the Chicago 
University dietaries are noticeable and account for the high calorific 
value. The explanation for the high amount of fat in the study at Lake 
Erie College, and probably in all the studies, is due to the fact that in. 
a restricted diet one always makes larger use of bread and butter. At 
present prices, if butter is used freely, it adds much to the total cost 
of the food. It may be that one permanent result of the lessened use 
of meat will be the increased use of butter or butter substitute. 

It is interesting to note that in the days of the Boston studies, 1901-02, 
the following menu could be secured for 51 cents per person per day.” 


Friday, May 2 


Breakfast.—Grape fruit, wheat breakfast food, rump steak (garnished with 
water cress), baked potatoes, buttered toast, orange marmalade. 

Luncheon.—Cream of asparagus soup, ragotit of duck, lettuce and orange 
salad, brown bread sandwiches filled with cream cheese and water cress, 
wheat-bread sandwiches filled with cucumbers dressed with maitre d’hotel 
butter, caramel charlotte russe. 

Dinner.—Clear tomato soup, broiled mackerel garnished with lemon and 
parsley, cucumbers with French dressing, potatoes with maitre d’hotel dress- 
ing, spinach on toast, chicory salad, cheese croquettes, tutti-frutti ice cream, 
coffee. 


It is recognized in these days that an adequate diet is not translated 
fully in terms of protein, fat, and carbohydrate, that other elements 
than cost and quantity enter into dietary studies. Emphasis now is 
put upon the character of the protein and the necessity for vitamines. 
A closer study of the menus used at the University of Illinois reveals 
the fact that the high calories of No. 6 are due to the large amount of 
carbohydrates in the form of sirups, while both Nos. 6 and 7 are lacking 
in the use of fresh vegetables, and consequently in minerals and vitamines. 
Attention is called to the fact that No. 9 is excessively high in fat, 122.9 
grams, though its calorific value is not correspondingly high, due to its 


2 Bulletin No. 129, Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, p. 22. 
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low carbohydrate, 230 grams. Extremes apparently meet in this study, 
for it is lowest in protein, 56.6 grams, lowest in carbohydrates, 230 
grams, and highest in fat, 122.9 grams. 

It seemed desirable to estimate somewhat carefully a few of the staple 
articles, such as milk, cream, butter substitutes, cooking fat, and sugar. 
While the government regulations were not in force, it is probable that 
the habits acquired were being observed because the use of sugar and 
butter substitutes was not excessive. As a matter of fact, the sweeten- 
ing was partly sugar substitutes. The almost entire absence of cream 
and the small amount of milk indicate very serious faults in the selec- 
tion of the food. A generous use of milk is a great factor of safety in 
any restricted diet; moreover it is comparatively inexpensive. 

The average consumption per person per day of some staple articles 
is given in the following table. 


TABLE 3 
Average consumption per person per day 
MLE | CREAM FAT SUGAR REMARKS 
ounces ounces ounces Ounces ounces ounces 
1 10.9 | 0.8 2.4 0.6 3.0 | 0.2 fat drippings 
2 8.1 | none 2.3 0.6 2.1 
3 9.6 | 0.3 1.9 1.2 2.1 
4 | 27 | 0.2 1.5 0.2 1.6 | 0.7 skim milk 
5 4.0 | 0.8 | 1.7 0.7 2.2 0.3 skim milk 
6 | 53 | 0.2 | 1.6 0.5 2.6 | 0.9skim milk 


Incidentally the study revealed some facts concerning the living habits, 
not appearing in the table; for example, only 75 per cent of these 
people appeared at breakfasts. Apparently this lack of food was not 
made up until lunch as the “outside eats” belonged to the afternoons. 

Waste is a very variable quantity, depending upon the groups studied, 
‘the sense of values of those responsible, as well as the eating habits of 
the individual members of the group. The refuse depends upon at least 
two factors: wise buying and careful preparation. It was a great sur- 
prise to some of the people making the studies that 32 pounds of pota- 
toes yielded 17 pounds of refuse. In the nine studies averaged, the 
figures show comparatively little waste, an average of 1.2 cents per 
person per day. However, in the groups not included in the averages, 
the amount of refuse and waste was much greater, due to at least two 
factors, both common school-girl practices, namely, irregular appear- 
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ance at breakfast, and indulgence in the sundae and chocolate-bar habit. 
It took some little time, apparently, for the students to realize that sun- 
daes taken at five o’clock made meat and potatoes seem very unappe- 
tizing at six, and that it would be wiser for them not to be served meat 
and potatoes rather than thus to increase the waste. One other source of 
waste was the large amount of bread broken and left on the plates. 

“The congenial calories of the candy shop” have long been associated 
with school girls. In this particular study, it appears that the diet was 
supplemented in one case by a maximum of 250 calories, and a mini- 
mum of 142, with an average of 170, while the cost per person per day 
varied from 9 to 15 cents for the calories so obtained—not so large as 
the 10 per cent of the daily intake accredited to Vassar.* However 
neither the money value nor the calorific value is the question at issue 
here. The use of candy in the diet is the question. Often it is not a 
desirable addition because it interferes with the use of more substantial 
and more necessary food. These students need building material and 
vitamines as well as fuel, and in most cases the 10 or 15 cents which 
half the students expended on sweets might better have been contrib- 
uted, and in this instance should have been, to providing milk and fresh 
vegetables in the general dietary. An inadequate diet leaves an unsat- 
isfied craving for something, and the student is very likely to meet this 
sense of something lacking with a chocolate bar or chocolate sundae. 
In rare cases, this may be a desirable addition, but it is far more prob- 
able that a better selected dietary, eaten at the regu’ar hours, would 
have removed this unsatisfied longing. 


HOME PROJECT WORK IN UTAH 


The home project in Utah, after some months experience, has become 
a permanent part of the school curriculum, though a year ago it 
was thought of only in the haziest possible way. The summer project, 
especially, has met with the favor of both teacher and pupil, and the 
girls are convinced that the project idea has been a decided factor in 
making a satisfactory vacation. 

Preferably the project is a logical outgrowth of the work of the school 


3 See Amer. Med. Jour. Oct. 26, 1918, and Jour. Home Econ., March 1918. 
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year. Successful projects have been carried on in sewing, dress-making 
and millinery, baking, preparation of meals, preservation of food, house- 
hold management, including actual participation in different home ac- 
tivities, and in money making projects including personal accounts. 
One-half to two-thirds of the required time may be spent on varied 
household activities. The required amount of time for each project is 
150 hours, approximately equal to one-half unit credit. 

At the Granite District High School the reports of the individual stu- 
dents at their last meeting showed enthusiasm, success, and develop- 
ment. One little girl proudly recounted her troubles, which have changed 
to successes, in learning to sew. Her first dress, on which she spent 23 
hours and a bushel of tears, she considered unfit for inside inspection, 
so she wore it to the school house for the teacher to see. When the dress 
was examined it was found that the sleeves were reversed! The next 
dress was completed in eleven hours and a duplicate made for a younger 
sister in seven hours, both of them finished inside and out in a way of 
which the maker could justly be proud. Stories of equal development 
of skill were told by other girls who had taken projects in meal planning, 
marketing, and food preservation. 

In answer to the question ‘ Will projects be equally successful if car- 
ried on parallel to the work done in school?’’ the decided answer was, 
“No, they will not because there are so many other demands on our time 
in the winter that we cannot enjoy doing the things as we do in vacation 
time.” 

Two other points seem to favor home project work during the summer. 
It is a decided bond between the girl, the mother, and the school, and it 
has some social value, especially in scattered localities where it is a 
direct means of getting girls together. This is illustrated by the 
group of girls in one district who planned and estimated caloric 
amounts and costs of food supplies for a three days’ camping trip. 
They arranged and supervised transportation for themselves and a 
teacher and her friend who acted as chaperons, as well as for the bed- 
ding, food, and other supplies that they had purchased or prepared. 
The management and execution of the entire outing was directly on the 
girls who were undertaking this project, and as it went off from concep- 
tion to finish without a hitch, this training in team work, as at least one 
mother appreciated, was well worth the time of the girls. 

The work in school is carefully planned not to duplicate the work 
done during the summer. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A DEMONSTRATION ON THE SELECTION 
OF CLOTHING 


ZELLA E. BIGELOW 
Member of Committee on Standardization of Textiles, A. H. E. A. 


Many courses in household arts departments in the public schools 
and colleges have lately had their names changed. The word clothing 
has been substituted for sewing. The new name indicates a new con- 
tent in the course which in turn implies new methods of instruction. 
Taking it for granted that we shall no longer teach only sewing and 
dress-making but that we shall train women, who, as consumers, spend 
96 per cent of the amount spent annually in the United States for cloth- 
ing, what methods shall we follow in giving instruction in clothing 
courses? 

Teachers are everywhere presenting the subject in new and interest- 
ing ways. The following plan for a lesson is the result of the experience 
of several teachers and is offered merely as a suggestion for presenting 
certain phases of the clothing problem. 

The plan is to show garments on living models, really a style show 
with style in the background and with suitability, durability, and 
becomingness to the front. The following outline sets up the scheme 
for the lesson: 


Aim: To teach the selection of outer garments from the standpoints of 
suitability, durability, economy, becomingness, health, and efficiency. 

Types of garments: House dresses, school dresses, “‘best” dresses, party 
dresses, suits, sport clothes, coats, hats, shoes, accessories. 

Methods of procuring garments: From the wardrobes of students; borrowed 
or rented from local stores; the product of class work. 

Methods of presenting lesson: Teacher plans and conducts lesson; teacher 
plans and pupils conduct lesson; pupils plan and conduct lesson; mature pupils 
made responsible for groups conduct class as a demonstration problem. 

Points to make regarding garments: 

Suitability: (a) to circumstances, (b) to the occasion, (c) to the per- 
sonality of the wearer, (d) to purpose for which it is intended. 

Durability (length of wear): (a) material—color, weave, fiber, (b) style, 
(c) trimmings. 

Becomingness: (a) color, (b) line, (c) details—such as neck line, (d) 
trimmings. 
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Economy: (a) original cost, (b) cost of upkeep, laundry, difficulty in 
cleaning, repairing, (c) cost in relation to frequency and length of wear. 

Health: (a) hygienic properties of fibers used in materials, (b) easily 
kept clean, (c) protection against weather, (d) freedom of movements per- 
mitted. 

Efficiency: (a) material, color, and style to permit most efficient use of 
dress, (b) freedom of movements permitted. 

Variations of plan: Good vs. bad taste; emphasis on any particular phase 
of the subject as hygiene, thrift, costume design, simplified clothing, home 
made vs. ready-made clothing, remodeled clothing, children’s clothing. 


With the codperation of the physical training department a very good 
lesson on the hygiene of clothing could be arranged. The models 
should be clothed for different occupations, climates, kinds of weather, 
and activities. An interesting variation of the lesson would be to have 
models of different ages, from the infant to the grandmother. 

Thrift or economy or both can be emphasized by showing garments 
requiring much and little material; garments which are suitable for 
more than one purpose; garments planned for economy of time and 
strength devoted to their making, laundering, or care; garments with 
high initial cost but no cost for upkeep, and vice versa; garments that 
will give long wear and short wear. This lesson might end with showing 
two models, clothed in entire wardrobes, one selected from the stand- 
point of thrift, the other with no regard for thrift. 

The lesson in which costume design is to receive the emphasis should 
be given jointly by the clothing and art departments; color, line, and 
proportion should govern the choice of garments to be shown. 

Where there is sufficient interest in simplified clothing, a lesson might 
present models showing different attempts to simplify dress, such as the 
Biennial Dress of the Women’s Clubs, the Peter Thompson, the Hoover 
Dress, the middy blouse, or the Norfolk Jacket. The distinctive points 
of each garment and the reason for its being should be brought out. 

The question of homemade vs. ready-made clothing has not yet been 
fully solved but where any class has sufficient data to build on, a lesson 
could be planned which would teach many valuable facts. 

For remodeled clothing, the best results would come from having 
large sketches of the original garment for comparison with the remodeled 
garment. The wearer of the remodeled garment, or whoever is giving 
the talk, should describe the original, giving date of purchase, cost, 
length of wear, method and cost of the preparation made for remodeling, 
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such as cleaning or dyeing, and the estimated value of the remodeled 
garment. There should be an attempt to attain as great variety as 
possible in the garments shown. 

A Children’s Style Show would be particularly appealing and would 
be an excellent way of interesting the mothers. Such a lesson might 
be arranged in connection with a Child Welfare Exhibit or class. 

The choice of girls who are to wear the garments should be carefully 
made to bring out in each case exactly the desired points. Posture and 
walk should be emphasized and all details, such as what to do with the 
hands, should be taken care of so that nothing will detract from the 
desired efiect. On the other hand artificiality or affectation should be 
avoided. Music during the appearance and exit of the model is an 
improvement. The physical training department will be of great 
assistance in training the girls for this. 

The lecture or talk which accompanies the showing of garments 
should be thoroughly planned beforehand. The content of the talk 
will, of course, depend upon the particular phase which is being empha- 
sized. The following is a suggested outline built upon the subject of 
‘suitable clothing: 


House dresses: essential characteristics of a suitable house dress: 

Must permit freedom of motion. Skirt, short and medium width; neck, low; 
sleeves, either short or made so that they can be easily and securely rolled up. 

Must be easy to wash and iron. Color, fast to water and light; pattern, 
plain; trimmings—self trimmings, flat for ease in ironing. 

Must be durable. Material—strong, to resist wear and frequent launder- 
ings; pockets, etc. arranged to lessen likelihood of tearing in wearing or laun- 
dering. 

School or business dresses: essential characteristics of suitable school or busi- 
ness dresses: 

Must be attractive and neat. Color, becoming, preferably dark; pattern, 
simple, good lines; trimming—very little, no trimming which cannot easily be 
kept fresh and clean. 

Must be durable. Material strong, to stand constant wear. 

Party dresses: essential characteristics of suitable party dresses: 

Must be becoming. Color, light; material and style suited to age and 
personality of wearer. 

Durability. Party dresses do not need to be particularly durable since 
they are given only occasional wear and almost any suitable material will 
wear as long as the dress remains in style. Inexpensive materials can often 
be used to advantage in party dresses because of this fact. 


| 
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Shoes: essential characteristics of suitable shoes: 

Must conform to the natural lines of the foot. Straight inside line; round 
toes; low, broad heel; flexible arch. 

Must be in harmony with rest of costume. Kind of leather; color. 

Stockings: essential characteristics of suitable stockings: 

Must be durable; must not be too thin; must be of fiber in harmony with 
rest of costume; must fit well and be the right size for the foot. 


The model may describe her own dress, or a second person may give 
the lecture. The latter plan is best in most cases. As each point is 
made it should be demonstrated if possible. Unbutton the long sleeves 
of the house dress and roll them up; unbutton the high collar and turn 
it down; have the model climb a few rounds of a step ladder or step up on 
a chair to display the suitable width of her skirt. Action makes the 
show interesting. 

The planning of the lesson and its presentation may be entirely in the 
hands of the teacher or of the students. Even grade children could 
present such a lesson and would gain much from the responsibility 
entailed. 

The lesson could be given toward the end of a course as a summary 
of what has been learned regarding clothing selection, or it could be 
given after certain phases of clothing selection have been taught. It 
is suitable for use with groups of any age. Seventh or eighth grade girls 
could conduct such a lesson. High school classes and college classes 
will be equally interested. It can be used with girls’ garment making 
clubs, for farmers’ week meetings, women’s clubs, and county or state 
fairs. Every woman likes a style show and much very valuable informa- 
tion can be imparted in this way. 

In any case, it is best to use garments actually constructed by the 
group interested, as well as borrowed garments. For this reason, 
such a lesson fits in well at the end of a course. If there are voca- 
tional or trade departments connected with the institution, the pro- 
ducts of such classes should be used. Each girl can appear in her own 
costume, explaining her reasons for choice of material, pattern, and style. 

By borrowing from local stores and by careful choice from all avail- 
able sources, shoes, hats, and dress accessories can be included in the 
style show. Their use gives an excellent opportunity for teaching facts 
about their choice which ordinarily find no place in a clothing course. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


A COOPERATIVE NURSERY 


MARGARET GOODRICH NORTON 
One of the Mothers 


The coéperative nursery at the University of Chicago was founded 
to meet a war-time emergency. Many of the faculty wives wished to 
do Red Cross work but could neither leave their small children at home 
nor afiord to hire nurse maids. After discussing the matter several of 
the women, under the leadership of one especially interested, decided to 
ask the University for the use of a building that had formerly been the 
Women’s Gymnasium and that had not been remodeled for other use since 
the completion of the new gymnasium. It was well adapted to the pur- 
pose, since it had several small rooms, a large main hall, and a field 
enclosed by a high brick wall. The University not only gave the use of 
the building, for the sake of helping the Red Cross work, but supplied 
also light, heat, and janitor service. A trained kindergartner was 
engaged to be at the nursery from 9 a.m. till 12, and 1.30 till 5 p.m. on 
five days a week, and the mothers enrolled in the enterprise were assigned 
a morning or afternoon every week to act as her assistants. 

The nursery as thus organized for war work was found too valuable 
to dispense with after the war closed. It is now in its third year and has 
survived several crises, the most serious one being the taking over of 
the building to serve as a mess hall for the Student Army Training 
Corps. When it was returned to us, however, the University expressed 
its interest in the plan inthe very tangible and welcome form of installing 
toilets, low wash bowls, a bubble fountain, and various improvements, such 
as fresh paint and other needed changes. ‘This was done with the under- 
standing that the use of the premises was to be restricted to children of 
parents connected in some way with the University. 

We have an average attendance of seventeen in the morning. These 
are usually children under kindergarten age and we supply sand pile, 
slide, and swing for outdoor amusement, and kiddy-cars, clay, toys, and 
the like for indoor fun, with a piano for rmusical games. In the after- 
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noon the attendance is slightly larger and the children are those who 
were in kindergarten in the morning. These children have found their 
greatest happiness in building a real playhouse in the field with real 
boards and nails. Babies are brought at all hours. Our youngest 
was a constant attendant from the age of three months, while both 
parents were studying law at the University and the father took a 
degree. The babies have a small room with cribs or they are trundled 
out into the yard and remain in their carriages. We have now under 
consideration a separate place for these babies with a trained nurse in 
charge, as they are a great responsibility and it is difficult to protect 
the tots just creeping from the careless romping of the older children. 

The attendance but not the membership is largely increased when 
the children can »e conveyed back and forth from the homes. We 
tried to do this and it proved a very great help to the mothers living at 
a distance from the University. We found, however, that we could not 
finance the scheme and it was abandoned until one of the mothers 
offered her own automobile and her services in collecting and returning 
the children every morning. This she does for a very small fee. 

We also tried the scheme of serving lunches to such children as 
wished to remain through the lunch hour. These children bring their 
own bread, butter, and other cold food and we bring over in a thermos 
contrivance hot vegetables and simple hot desserts from the nearby 
lunch room in Ida Noyes Hall. This venture required the assistance 
of so many more mothers that now lunches are served on only one day a 
week. 

Several points in the successful management of such a nursery are 
obvious to those who have watched the enterprise from the beginning. 
First there must be a nucleus of enthusiastic and loyal women and they 
need a guaranteed financial backing until the enterprise is under way. 
Next, the situation must be centrally located. During the fall of the 
Student Army Training Corps our nursery practically suspended, 
since no such suitable place could be found. Then the dues must be 
very low as otherwise the mothers will not join. Ours are on a sliding 
scale of twenty-five cents to a dollar a week per family, most of the 
members paying fifty cents. When it is considered that for this price 
your children, no matter how many, can be competently guarded for 
over thirty hours a week it is obvious that it is the one cheap thing left in 
the world. With our membership of 46 these dues are sufficient to pay 
the salary of the kindergartner and leave a small margin for extra help, 
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games, cleaning supplies, or crackers. They are not sufficient to pay 
rent on a room and light and heat. 

Surprising as it may seem our most serious difficulty is in persuading 
the assisting mothers to come regularly and promptly. It is absolutely 
essential that at least two adults, preferably three, be on duty con- 
stantly. In case of accident someone must go for help but the children 
cannot be left alone. And yet to our shame be it said that time and 
again the mothers are inexcusably late or do not appear at all. 

Coéperation is the key-note of our nursery. Membership necessi- 
tates service on the mother’s part. I take care of the children today so 
that thirty other mothers mav have time free for other things. —Tomor- 
row it is another’s turn and I may have precious time for countless 
duties that can hardly be accomplished when little three year olds are 
asking “‘Why? why? why?” or baby one year olds are toddling and 
tumbling into harm. 


WOMEN AND PRESENT DAY PRICES 


MARY KOLL 
University of Chicago 


Attorney General Palmer’s nation-wide appeal to women for support 
in restoring the country’s economic equilibrium recalls a pointed anec- 
dote apropos of “‘stepping down” related by an English lecturer at one 
time with us. 

The case had to do with Jack and Jim. Jack knew exactly to the 
penny, or nearly so, how much money Jim earned in a week; he knew 
how much Jim had to pay for rent, for food, and for the upkeep of his 
five children. Jim knew the same of Jack. When Jim was wont to 
enjoy solid comfort in the bosom of the family, he sat in shirt sleeves, 
pipe in mouth, on a sprawling old chair before the kitchen fire. Jack 
knew this; Jack did the same and Jim was aware of it. However, when 
Jack and his family came to call on Jim and his family, the comfort of 
the kitchen stove was deserted and the family passed to the shivering 
domain of the parlor where they sat “straight-up” with the neighbors— 
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all of which led up to the point that each of us is struggling not so much 
to get on the step above as to convey to the world the impression that 
he is on the step above, and that if each of us stepped down just one 
step the struggles of economic life would be overcome, the only difficulty 
being, ‘“‘who should be the first to step down.” 

We are well aware that patriotic principles were not alone responsible 
for the willingness to wear three-winter-old suits and four-season-back 
hats during the never-to-be-forgotten days of conservation. Many of 
us were glad enough to step down, to wrest ourselves free from the over- 
powering influence of the emulative and invidious (thanks to Veblen) 
aspects of the Standard of Living, and blithely to assign to the war our 
sudden force of character. It is precisely through exercising this type 
of force of will that the Attorney General contends that the women of 
the nation can lower the cost of consumption. It is the women who 
purchase 90 per cent of the food and wearing apparel consumed in 
America. If this most powerful class of consumers will unite in effort, 
their concerted resistance will demonstrate that the producer is insult- 
ing their patriotism and their knowledge of values through the styles 
and the prices that he endeavors to fix today. If this powerful group of 
consumers will as a group ‘“‘step down,” and will determine not to buy 
now, to refuse to sanction the overwhelming extravagance flaunted upon 
them, to demand through forbearance a return to the era of sound sense; 
and if they establish the dictum that the woman who continues to 
encourage the present program of the producer is the woman who does 
not care about the condition of the country, about other women, about 
the American home—if the American woman will do these things there 
may be a return to “plain living and high thinking,” and there must be 
a reduction in prices. This cannot be done by legislature. Men and 
women must do it for themselves, voluntarily. 

The problem is not so much a matter of dollars and cents as it is the 
matter of restoring peace, happiness, and contentment to the country 
at large. 


' 
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EGG SUBSTITUTES 


The Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
after analyzing and making baking tests with most of the preparations 
which are claimed by manufacturers to do the work of eggs, state that: 


Baking tests showed that, with the same recipe, cakes made with these 
so-called egg substitutes are inferior to cakes made with water in place of 
the substitute, are not nearly so good as cakes made with milk, and 
in no measure are comparable with cakes made with eggs. There is no doubt, 
say the specialists, that most of these products do not really resemble eggs, 
neither can they take the place of eggs in baking and cooking, and further 
they do not serve any purpose in baking and cooking which is not equally 
served by the ordinary products daily used in the household. 

A distinction should be made by the consumer between dried egg prepara- 
tions, dried egg powders and the like, which consist entirely or mainly of real 
eggs in powdered form, and the so-called egg substitutes which contain little 
or no egg in any form. Real egg powders, properly prepared, will answer 
most purposes of shell eggs in baking and cooking. 


The statements of the Bureau of Chemistry in regard to composition 
and cost are in accord with those of the Food and Drug Bureau of 
Pennsylvania who last year analyzed more than forty egg substitutes 
and published the results in bulletin form.!' The results of the analyses 
showed that one half or more than one half of every sample was starch 
of some kind. Some of the statements in the summary are as follows: 


An egg of average size has a nutritive value of 75 calories. Three dozen 
eggs would have a total food value of 2700 calories. A mixture of the ingrez 
dients commonly used in these egg substitutes has a nutritive value of 100 
calories for each ounce. Therefore, 4 ounces, the largest amount found in 
any one of the packages, would have a nutritive value of less than one-sixth 
that of the number of eggs it claims to replace. In most of them the ratio 
was less then this. 

To replace any article of the daily dietary with a product costing, we will 
say, one-third as much, but having one-sixth or one-eighth of the nutritive 
value, is certainly not in the interests of the consumer nor a real blow at the 
high cost of living. 

In some few of the products great stress is laid upon the fact that real egg 
is present. In several, the proportion of egg may reach 50 per cent, but 


1 Bulletin of the Pennsyloania Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa., Vol. 1, No. 7, 
June, 1918. General Bulletin No. 314. Egg Substitutes and So-Called Egg Savers. 
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these are rare indeed, and are appearing on the market only on account of 
the ruling of several of the Food Departments of other States, in which a 
product may not use the syllable “egg” in the title, unless the product actually 
contains at least 51 per cent of egg. Even in these few instances, when egg 
is present, the element of deception still persists, for the directions for use 
state that one teaspoonful of the powder will replace one egg in contradiction 
of the incontrovertible fact that the most concentrated form of dehydrated 
egg requires about four teaspoonfuls of the material to represent one egg. 
The coloring matter which is present, is another element of deception for 
which there can be no legitimate defense. Its purpose is to make the cooked 
or baked article possess an appearance of egg richness, which is not warranted 
by the composition. 

As a class, these products are inimical to the welfare of the consuming 
public and a detriment to the trade in legitimate food substitutes, of which 
there are many of merit. If an economical housekeeper wants to save the 
cost of eggs and of egg substitutes as well, it may be done by taking 4 table- 
spoonfuls of milk and half a teaspoonful of cornstarch. This will be equiva- 
lent to a teaspoonful of a mixture of equal parts of dried milk and cornstarch, 
which are the essential ingredients of most of the brands on the market. 

The practice of combining ingredients to be found in every household and, 
after giving the mixture a fancy name, selling it for many times its value, 
should be discouraged by every means possible. In many instances the 
package selling for 25 cents does not cost more than 5 or 6 cents to the 
manufacturer; hence the effort to introduce these preparations. 


These conclusions are given: 


First. The brightest light of publicity should be shed upon these products 
and the heaviest weight of official authority should be invoked to discourage 
their manufacture and sale. 

Second. They afford an opportunity for unpatriotic profiteering, com- 
bined with the development of the art of camouflage to the point of perfection. 

Third. Their names are deceptive; their composition in no wise resembles 
that of egg; the presence of color, in those where it is used, is a fraud and the 
claims as to replacing value are either deliberate misstatements or ambiguous 
phrases. 

Finally. Egg substitutes serve no purpose that cannot be served just 
as satisfactorily and much more cheaply by articles in daily use in every 


household. 
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AFTER THE WAR-—IN GERMANY 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN, RESIDENT 
IN GERMANY FOR MANY YEARS AS THE WIFE 
OF A GERMAN OFFICER 
Miinchen, 
November 28, 1919. 
Dear AunT— 

Winter set in early this year—on October i—and we have had several 
snow storms and frost and extremely cold weather ever since. As a result we 
are burning all our carefully hoarded supply of peat and wood, which ought 
to have lasted all winter, and when this is used up I don’t know what will 
happen to us. We all live in one room, the dining room, though the children 
do their home work in the adjoining room, which is half-heated by leaving the 
door open between. All the rest of the apartment is icy cold and I have 
gotten very painful chilblains from the cold floors. I think cold is much 
harder to stand than hunger, and I am used to both. We have more to eat 
now, but pay exorbitant prices for meat, flour, and other necessities, whereas 
the rations allowed by the authorities still exist in the same insufficient quan- 
tities we have had all during the war. Yesterday was Thanksgiving Day, 
the first year without a turkey and the first year I had absolutely no desire 
to celebrate. All the other past years my friends, Mrs. —————, Mrs. 

and their husbands have met together with us for some sort of feast. 
I went to the short service at the American church in the morning, but all of 
those present had to “imagine’’ the turkey dinner afterwards. Most of us 
felt like crying. 

The currency is so lew that a check for the smallest amount by being 
multiplied by 25 or 30, according as the exchange happens to be, will go a 
great way here, even if the prices are exorbitant. Since the embargo was 
raised, coffee, tea, cocoa, rice, etc., have appeared on the market, but at such 
prices that no one can buy much of these long-needed articles. I have not 
eaten bananas or oranges for years. We drank malt coffee all during the war; 
during the last year, until the embargo was raised this summer, tea was a 
great luxury seldom enjoyed. We have known all the deprivations and mal- 
nutrition of the Southerners during the Civil War. During that awful reign 
of terror in April, when the troops which came to the relief of Munich were 
shooting in the streets, and a battery of artillery was shot to pieces, several 
of the horses were killed by exploding shells. These were fallen upon and 
cut to pieces by the hungry mob who kept on till every eatable piece had been 
seized, in spite of dangerous shell fire! . . . B————— often was 
obliged to eat horse flesh during the last year of the war. He even sent us 
a supply frequently and the children ate it if it was stewed or made into 
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hash, but I preferred to go hungry those days. Horsemeat has a horrid, 
sweetish taste which I simply couldn’t “stand for.” At the beginning of 
the war there were 5000 dogs in Miinich. There are 3000 less now, and I 
believe most of these were eaten in the form of sausages. 

The worst of all is the lack of sugar, butter, or fat in every form, and milk. 
Families where there are no children can’t get any milk at all; those with 
children under 10, only one pint per head; even nursing mothers do not get 
enough. Just try to drink malt coffee without milk, or bake without it, and 
see how things taste. Condensed milk is now for sale, but a 25 cent tin 
costs nearly $2.00. You can imagine how much the poor can buy at that 
price. The worst deprivation for me was the lack of white bread. The 
black bread during the last 3 years was horrid, full of sawdust, potato, or 
turnips to stretch the rye or barley flour used, which I loathe even unadul- 
terated. Well, we drink coffee now at $3 a pound and tea and cocoa at $5 a 
pound, but all our drink, either coffee or tea, has to be sweetened with sac- 
charine as the sugar ration is barely enough for baking or sweetening apple 
sauce, puddings, etc. . . . . We pay $5 for a roast of any kind, $5 
for a small chicken, $10 for a goose, and $1.50 a pound for the commonest 
kind of fish. We plan to go out to ————— with the children and serv- 
ants for the Christmas holidays, and may have to stay there all of Jan- 
uary on account of the heating problem. The children say the schools are to 
be closed until February, for lack of coal. It will be quiet out there and 
healthful, and we have stoves in several of the rooms and plenty of wood to 
burn, as I had lots of the trees in the garden cut down last winter to make 


into fuel. 
December 8, 1919. 


We need badly decent shoestrings of all lengths, black and brown, but 
particularly black. For years we couldn’t buy decent shoestrings and those 
now on the market are made of paper or other fibre, and burst after a few 
days’ wear. Writing paper over here is so rotten that it can’t be used. They 
have no decent finishing process and the ink runs on it. If you only knew 
all the things we have to do without and have done without these last years 
you would hardly believe it. 

My brother-in-law has had to go — another robbery—this time in 
his villa on Lake --———-. Two gentlemen crooks appeared to the woman 
who kept the keys of his house which had been carefully locked up for the 
winter and explained they were his cousin returned from captivity in Persia 
and his servant and demanded the key to spend the night. They gave a most 
plausible story of having arranged with R---—— to meet them there the 
next day. The woman opened the house for them, hunted everywhere for 
bedding which R had carefully hidden against just such an emer- 
gency. When the woman came back the next morning the thieves had departed 
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taking with them all the bedding, a wheel, a big photographic apparatus, very 
valuable, and all kinds of other instruments. The same day all our doormats 
were stolen in the entry to this apartment, and part of the carpet on the stairs. 
Hardly a week passes that some of our friends do not get robbed or lose some 
of their property in one way or another. The police seem powerless to pre- 
vent it or to catch the scamps afterwards. The “honest German” seems 
sometimes a relic of the past. If he isn’t stealing he is busy smuggling in 
or out of Germany articles forbidden for trade, in the hope of helping the 
low state of the currency. Smuggling, bribery, stealing, and cheating are 
on the increase in spite of all the new laws to the contrary. 

This six hour scheme of the working classes is a calamity, too, when the 
nation ought to work longer hours and harder than before, if it ever hopes to 
recover from the fearful waste and losses of the war. 


A CHEERFUL COMPROMISE 


“Life has its inevitable compromises. We cannot always be at our 
best. Take such a simple matter as that of masticating our food. 
Before I had given much thought to it, I should have said that it was 
something worth doing and worth doing well. When I learned that 
Mr. Gladstone was accustomed to chew each morsel of food thirty-two 
times, I thought it greatly to his credit. For a man who had so many 
other things to do, that seemed enough. : 

“But when I read a book of some three hundred pages containing the 
whole duty of man in regard to chewing, I was disheartened. Mr. 
Gladstone appeared to be a mere tyro guilty of bolting his food. “The 
author has found that one-fifth of the midway section of the garden 
young onion, sometimes called shallot, has required seven hundred and 
twenty-two mastications before disappearing through involuntary 
swallowing.” 

“The author evidently did his whole duty by that young onion, and 
yet I should have pardoned him if he had done something less. That 
doctrine of his about involuntary swallowing being the only kind that 
is morally justifiable, seems to me to be too austere. If we have to 
swallow in the end, why not show a cheerful willingness?” 

—Samuel McChord Crothers in “The Pardoner’s Wallet,” Houghton, 

Mifflin Company. 


EDITORIAL 


A New Departure. An interested member* of the American Home 
Economics Association took the trouble to formulate a careful plan for 
the enlargement of the JouRNAL or Home Economics and to present 
it to the Council of the Association at Blue Ridge in the form of a 
typewritten statement of eight pages. It is impossible to carry out 
many of the valuable suggestions without a greater financial! backing 
than is available at present. In response to one, however, we are 
beginning in the editorial section of this number a monthly review of 
the articles that have appeared in recent scientific periodicals. It is 
hoped that this may be of special service to those who wish to keep 
up to date in their teaching, but who have not adequate library facili- 
ties at their disposa!, or perhaps the time to use them. 

We are hoping that these reports may deal not only with food but 
with shelter and clothing and that they may include, not merely 
reports of research, but description of new types of apparatus that 
have been found of value, and other matters of immediate interest to 
the readers of the JourNAL. Dr. Katharine Blunt and her associates 
at the University of Chicago have agreed to take charge of these sum- 
maries for the present year, though the material may often be prepared 
by others. 


New Measurement of Metabolism. Studies of energy production 
have been made much easier and simpler since Benedict! published the 
account of his new portable respiration apparatus. The older methods 
for measuring energy metabolism, long used with brilliant success by 
Benedict and his coworkers in Boston and by DuBois and others at the 
Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, involve elaborate apparatus and 
require very specialized skill on the part of the experimenter, and often 
considerable time and patience from the subject experimented upon. 

The new apparatus is less expensive and much easier of manipulation 
since it requires no gas analysis. In using it the subject breathes through 
a mouth-piece connected by a rubber tube to an enclosed volume of 

* Mrs. Louise McDanell Browne. 

1 Benedict. Boston Med. and Sur. Jour., 178, 667, 1918. 
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oxygen-rich air contained in a movable cylinder, or spirometer, while 
the carbon dioxide produced is absorbed in soda lime. The air in this 
closed circuit is kept moving by a small blower inside the apparatus, so 
that breathing is quite normal. To determine the volume of oxygen 
consumed, it is merely necessary to note the diminution of volume of 
air in the cylinder. The calories are calculated from this. In 15 min- 
utes on a woman subject the oxygen consumption may vary around 
3000 cc., so that observation periods as short as this give a very fair 
degree of accuracy. The carbon dioxide may also be determined by 
weighing the soda lime jar before and after an experiment, but as the 
jar is large and the weight of carbon dioxide small, the observation 
requires a special balance, and it is hardly necessary for calculation of 
calories. Carpenter,? in a series of experiments comparing results on 
“untrained subjects” with this apparatus and others in the Nutrition 
Laboratory, draws favorable conclusions as to the accuracy of the new 
method. 

The possible extent of the use of the apparatus both for teaching and 
research cannot be even suggested. We can now demonstrate to our 
students and have them find for themselves with vividness, many of the 
points in metabolism that we have heretofore been merely talking about. 
First, of course, are the questions of basal metabolism and its variation 
under different conditions. The hardship in this determination—com- 
ing to the laboratory without breakfast, lying absolutely quiet for a 
preliminary half hour rest and for the observation—is not enough to 
check research, and is good discipline for the budding dietetics teacher. 
Moreover, the New York workers* report that a light breakfast of two 
pieces of bread and butter, a lump of sugar and 60 cc. of milk without 
coffee, has no effect on the basal metabolism after two hours, so that 
mid morning observations are feasible. Other questions for demon- 
stration for investigation are the effect of food, of coffee, of exercise, of 
household tasks—anything that can be done with a subject lying, sit- 
ting, or standing attached to the mouth-piece of the apparatus. 

Clinicians are making increasing use of determinations of basal meta- 
bolism in diagnosis of disease, especially hyperthyroidism,‘ abnormal 
basal metabolism being probably the best indication of the presence of 


? Hendry, Carpenter, and Emmes. Boston Med. and Sur. Jour., 181, 285 (Sept. 4), 1919; 
ibid. 334 (Sept. 11), 1919; ibid. 368 (Sept. 18), 1919. 

* Soderstrom, Barr, and DuBois. Arch. Inter. Med., 221, 613, 1918. 

*McCaskey. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 73, 243 (July 26), 1919. 
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disturbed thyroid secretion, and such diagnosis is therefore made pos- 
sible in many more cases by the simplicity of this new apparatus. 


The Role of the Antineuritic Vitamine in the Artificial feeding 
of Infants. The artificial feeding of infants so far has been largely 
concerned with approximating the composition of human milk. To 
attain this, top milk is diluted and the energy value is made up by the 
addition of carbohydrate material, usually lactose. So long as milk. 
was considered a valuable source of the antineuritic vitamine there was 
little need for considering the possible relationship between a deficiency 
in this growth promoting factor and nutritional disturbances in infancy, 
but recent work along this line raises the question of the effect of such 
dilution. Attention was drawn to the importance of this fact, because 
it developed that artificially fed infants required a greater energy value 
in the diet to equal the gain in weight of breast fed children. The 
suggestion was made that the excess food carried with it, by adsorption, 
the required supply of antineuritic vitamine. 

The work of Dr. Amy Daniels and Miss Byfield® at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station was undertaken in order to study the value 
of various additions to the diet. Infants were selected from the Iowa 
clinic who were normal in every respect except that they were failing to 
gain in weight. For three periods of from 10 to 20 days each, they 
received an addition of vitamine-rich material with the regular bottle 
feedings. In the first, this was an extract of wheat embryo; in the 
second period, in order to study a more easily available source, it was an 
alcoholic extract of carrots, turnips, and celery; in the third, since the 
preparation of this extract is not feasible for routine feeding, a soup was 
made from the same vegetables. Growth was stimulated in all the 
subjects and all showed a similar gain in weight in spite of variable 
factors of age, calorie value, and different percentage composition of food. 

The authors draw the conclusion that failure to gain in infants and 
young children may be the result of an insufficient amount of the anti- 
neuritic vitamine in the food, which should therefore be carefully scruti- 
nized with this in mind. 

Is Botulism a Present Danger? Numerous deaths from botulism 
have been reported on the Pacific Coast in the past three or four years 


5 McCaskey. N. ¥. Med. Jour., 110, 607 (Oct. 11), 1919. 
* Daniels and Byfield. Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, Dec., 1919. 
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and recently this form of food poisoning has been recognized in several 
instances in other parts of the country, caused by ripe olives in Ohio 
and Detroit,! by home canned asparagus in Boisé, Idaho,? and by cattle 
forage in Illinois.* The increase in number of cases, whether real or 
apparent because of improvement in methods of diagnosis, raises the 
questions: where does B. botulinis occur, how generally is it distributed 
in nature, what are the possibilities of its presence in canned food, either 
home or factory product, what is the extent of our danger from this sort 
of poisoning? 

The organism is possibly quite generally distributed through yard, 
garden, and orchard, as it has been found by Dr. G. S. Burket* of Leland 
Stanford University, in such places as bruised and bird-pecked cherries, 
spotted bean leaves, insects from bean plants, hog manure. The mate- 
rial was collected from five widely separated localities in California. 
Earlier efforts (1912) by Van Ermengem to find the bacillus probably 
failed because of the difficulty of actually isolating it. Mrs. Burke 
made no especial attempt to isolate the organism but detected its pres- 
ence by specific toxin formation. The method consisted essentially of 
injecting the filtrate from the unknown culture into guinea-pigs and 
watching for the characteristic botulism symptoms; the toxin was 
further identified with the specific anti-toxin prepared in her laboratory. 

The organism B. botulinis was not found by Weinzirl® in some 1018 
samples of factory canned food examined in the laboratories of the 
Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene in Harvard Medical 
School. ‘The finality of his results is questioned by Dr. Burke® who 
states that failure actually to isolate the bacillus is not a true indication 
of its absence. The interesting controversy of these two investigators 
can be read in the Journal of the American Medical Association.’+* 


1 General News. Bacillus Botulinis Poisoning in Detroit, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 73, 
1373, 1919. 

?Thom, Edmondson, and Giltner. Botulism from Canned Asparagus, Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 73, 907, 1919. 

*Graham and Brueckner. Studies in Forage Poisoning, Jour. Bacteriology, 4, 1, 
1919. 

Burke. The Occurrence of Bacillus Botulinis in Nature, Jour. Bacteriology, 4, 541 
(Sept.), 1919. 

® Weinzirl. The Bacteriology of Canned Foods, Jour. Med. Research, 39, 349, 1919. 

* Burke. Spoiled Canned Foods and Botulism, Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 73, 1078, 
(Oct. 4), 1919. 

7 Weinzirl. Spoiled Canned Foods and Botulism, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 73, 1789, 
(Dec. 6), 1919. 
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Because the offending food has been in many instances a home canned 
product® considerable suspicion has been attached to fruits and vege- 
tables so preserved. It is known now that some strains of B. botulinis 
can withstand even the temperatures at 5, 10, and 15 pounds pressure 
for 10 minutes. There is apparently some diversity in resistance to 
heat and cold among the different strains; Thom, Edmondson and 
Giltner® found that the Boisé strain “can live and multiply in as low a 
temperature as 12°C.; therefore foods set away in the ice box are not 
free from danger if B. botulinis happens to be present. Fortunately, 
the toxins of the various strains seem to be rendered innocuous quite 
readily by heating to the boiling temperature.” 

The salient features of the measures of precautions advised by many 
writers seem to be: to reject any canned material which is at all suspi- 
cious of spoiling or putrefaction, not even tasting it; to use in canning 
only fresh, unbruised, sound vegetables and fruits; and then as a final 
safeguard, to heat all canned food to the boiling temperature to destroy 
any possible toxin. In many instances of botulism poisoning, the vic- 
tims had suspected the condition of the material but proceeded to eat 
it nevertheless. 

Our interest in botulism, far out of proportion to its incidence and 
importance as a cause of death, is due partly to the unusualness of the 
symptoms® and partly to its relation to the whole question of the preser- 
vation of foods. We await with much interest further information con- 
cering the mode of contamination of food products and of dissemination 


of the organism. 


Sending American Home Economics Abroad. A very interesting 
plan has been laid before the officers of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association. It is that they show their faith in their own science 
by sending it to the Near East. Our efficient agency for this work is 
on the spot, namely, the American College for Girls at Constantinople. 

This interesting and unique College has been in existence for twenty 
years and has exerted an incalculable influence over the women of the 
Near East. It serves 18 nationalities, and sends into Greece, the 
Greek islands, Turkey, the shores of the Bosphorus and all the Balkan 
states educated women to become leaders of their people. 

§ Dickson, Monograph 8, Rockefeller Inst., for Med. Research, 1918. 


* Burke. The Effect of Heat on the Spores of B. botulinis: Its Bearing on Home Can- 
ning Methods, Part I. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 72, 88, 1919. 
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These people live very differently from us and very empirically. 
The College now offers good courses in chemistry and biology which 
would be factors in a home economics curriculum. 

After over seven years of war and the necessity for doing a great deal 
of relief work, the College is not in a position to introduce the home 
economics that the girls so terribly need. So they turn to America. 

The suggestion is made by Miss Marlatt, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and warmly seconded by Miss White, President, by Mrs. - 
Norton of the JouRNAL, and by many other officers of the Association, 
that we send out a first-class professor to Constantinople, who can organ- 
ize an active department in the College. The Council of the Associa- 
tion will be asked to consider such a plan at the Cleveland meeting. 

This seems a wonderful opportunity to make our home economics 
do service. Every girl who could be taught how to live and run a 
home would go either into a village where she would be the leading 
citizen and carry a great light with her, or into a city, where her can- 
dle, together with the candles of other alumnae of the College at 
Constantinople, would illuminate the town. Imagine sending into 
Turkish, Armenian, Greek, Servian, Albanian, Jewish, Bulgarian, and 
other Oriental homes lux ex Occidenta. 

It would cost $2000 a year to maintain a department of home 
economics at Constantinople, and we should wish to undertake it for 
three years. The money would pay $1200 to a professor (who would 
also receive her living), together with her travelling expenses to and 
from America, and would supply a little departmental equipment. 

The American Colleges at Constantinople, Beirut, and other points 
in Asia Minor are the hope of the Near East, and home economics 
workers will watch with great interest the plans for this contribution 
from their own field to a section of the world which education must 
win from anarchy and ignorance. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 


As the Journal Goes to Press. A Bill (H. R. 12078) to amend 
the Smith-lughes Vocational Fducational Bil! has just been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by Congressman Fess, 
chairman of the House Committee on Education. This amendment 
is substantially the bill that was given in tentative form in the June 
JournaL. It provides an appropriation of three million dollars for 
home economics, distributed among the states on the basis of population. 

Now is the time to wrile to your representative and urge its passage. 
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PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


In CONNECTION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


Avuprrorrum, EaGLte CLEVELAND 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 23 


Methods in High Schools: 
Leader—Edna N. White, President, A. H. E. A., and Professor of Home Economics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 
1.30 The Problem Solving Method in Home Economics Teaching 
Helen Goodspeed, State Supervisor of Home Economics, Madison, Wisconsin 
2.30 Applied Economics in a One Year Home Economics High School Course 
Rosa Biery, University of Chicago, Elementary and High Schools 
3.30 General Discussion 
6.30 Dinner 


TUESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24 


Tests in Home Economics Teaching: 
Leader—Adelaide Laura Van Duzer, Supervisor of Home Economics, Cleveland, Ohio 
9.00 Tests as an Aid in the Teaching and Organization of Home Economics 
Florence Williams, Supervisor of .ndustrial Arts, Richmond, Indiana 
10.00 Standard Tests in Teaching Textiles and Clothing in High School 
Mabel Trilling, Professor of Home Economics, University of Chicago 
11.00 Teaching by the Meal Plan Method 
Betsey Madison, Home Economics Department, University of Wisconsin 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24 


Child Feeding: 
Leader—Lydia Roberts, Assistant Professor of Home Economics, University of Chicago, 
and temporarily with the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 
1.30 Report on Field Work for Children’s Bureau 
Lydia Roberts 
2.00 Feeding Clinic and Demonstration School 
Mary A. Harper, Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, New 
York City 
3.00 Exhibits of Rats on Different Experimental Diets 
Emma Francis, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 
3.45 General Discussion 
Members of the Association should register, upon arrival, at N. E. A. headquarters in the 
Hotel Cleveland. Tickets for the dinner Monday should be purchased at that time. Ar- 
rangements should also be made for excursions Monday morning. The local committee 
will arrange for visits to elementary and junior and senior high schools, to Western Reserve 
University, to the Y. W. C. A., to factories serving lunches, and to hospitals. Communica- 
tions in regard to reservations should be addressed to Miss Adelaide L. Van Duzer, Board of 
Education, Cleveland. It is important that advance reservations should be made. 


BOOKS AND 


American Marriage Laws in their Social 
Aspects: A Digest. By Frep S. Hay 
AND ExizABETH W. Brooke. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1919, pp. 132. 
This compilation of the marriage laws is 

the second of a series of studies dealing 

with the problem of marital maladjustment 
as those problems come to the attention of 
the social case-worker. The first study, 

Broken Homes, by Miss Colcord, was re- 

viewed in the November JourNaAL. These 

two will be followed by a study of the 
administration of the marriage laws of the 
various states. 

The authors first summarize the recom- 
mendations for amendment to our marriage 
laws that have been put forward by four 
authorities—the Commissioners on Uniform 


State Laws, Professor George E. Howard in 


his monumental Sindy of Matrimonial 
Institutions, Miss Willystine Goodsell, author 
of The Family as a Social and Educational 
Institution, and Frank Gaylord Cook, 
author of a series of articles on the “ Mar- 
riage Celebration” published in the AWantic 
Monthly in 1888. 

The plan followed by the authors is that 
of setting forth something in the nature of a 
standard and following this exposition first 
by a summary of the marriage laws of all 
the states and then by an analysis of the 
law of each state. The recommendations 
bear on the following subjects: 

1. Common law marriages, which are 
still recognized in 26 states and should be 
everywhere abolished. 

2. The marriageable age. 

3. The notice of intent to marry, of 
importance as insuring greater deliberation 
on the part of the contracting parties and 
as giving opportunity for investigation by 
authorities or persons interested. 

4. The marriage celebrant. 


LITERATURE 


5. State registration. 

6. Inter-state relations. 

Acts proposed by the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws are either given in 
full or carefully summarized. The subject 
of the desirability of uniform legislation is 
discussed and the arguments for and against 
federal action as compared with action by 
the various states. 

The editor, Miss Mary E. Richmond, 
expresses the hope that persons in possession 
of fairly exact knowledge concerning the 
administration of the marriage laws in the 
various communities may share their knowl- 
edge with her. (Address care of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd Street, New 
York City.) 

It is, of course, clear that if there is to be 
developed a national structure through 
which the national life is to function with a 
fair degree of freedom and satisfaction, 
national standards must be developed, 
national minima determined upon. It is 
highly important, then, that as rapidly as 
possible, in the various important fields of 
social organization, data be obtained from 
which the volume and character of the task 
of nationalizing the social life may be 
judged. Like so many other subjects 
originally left to the states, the organization 
of the family now appears as clearly of 
national rather than local concern. This 
study makes a contribution towards our 
thinking in national terms upon a funda- 
mental problem. 

This is an illustration of the national 
character of the problem of distress, for the 
families, whose marital difficulties often 
prove to be the critical question for a social 
agency which is trying to develop a plan for 
treatment, may have been the victim of 
conditions in this respect as in others far 
below those prevailing in the community 
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in which the agency and family are brought __ be, with all interested in the development of 
together; and burdens resulting from lack a érwe American home, peculiarly concerned 
of intelligent social control in one place may for the standardization on a national scale 
fall on shoulders far removed from that of this body of legislation. 

jurisdiction. Social workers, then, should S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


PAMFPHLETS RECEIVED 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 

Infant Mortality. Results of a Field Study in Saginaw, Mich. Nila F. Allen. Infant 
Mortality Series No. 9, Bureau Publication No. 52, 1919. 

Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain Foreign Countries. Henry J. Harris. Legal Series 
No. 3, Bureau Publication No. 57, 1919. 

Minimum Standards for Child Welfare. Adopted by the Washington and Regional Con- 
ferences on Child Welfare, 1919. Conference Series No. 2, Bureau Publication No. 62, 
1919. 

Save the Youngest. Seven Charts on Maternal and Infant Mortality, with explanatory 
comment. Children’s Year Follow-up Series No. 2, Bureau Publication No. 61, 1919. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, to the Secretary of Labor. Fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919. 


Issued by the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University: 
The Cornell Reading Course for the Home: Thrift Series—Lesson 128, Points in Selecting the 
Daily Food, Flora Rose; Lesson 129, Questions for Group Discussions on Thrift, Flora 
Rose; Lesson 130, Club Programs on Thrift. 


Issued by the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Homemaking Series: Care of the Family in Health. Care of the Family in Sickness. Care 
of the House. The Farm House. The Gift Season. Home Management. Hos— 
pitality. House Decoration. House Furnishing. How to Live. Selection of Cloth- 
ing. Home Sewing. Problems in Hand Sewing. Making Use of our Food Supply. 
Table Service. Food Preservation. 


Issued by the Ladies Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.: Written by Anna Barrows. Price 
10 cents each. 
Foods that Build the Body. What a Young Housewife should know about Buying and Cook- 
ing Meat and other Body-Building Foods; Good Bread Making; Serving Fat in Food; 
Serving Minerals as Food; Serving Sweets as Food. 


Issued by the Bureau of Applied Economics, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Changes in Cost of Living, 1914-1919, A Summary of Existing Data. 
Standards of Living, A Compilation of Budgetary Studies. 
Wages in Various Industries. A Summary of Wage Movements during the War. 


Issued by the National Kitchens Division of the Ministry of Food, London: 
Handbook of National Kitchens and Restaurants. 
Good Food at Less Cost, Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P. 
A Great Public Work. Mrs. F. L. Turner. 
Thoughts on National Kitchens, Arnold Bennett. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


House CONSTRUCTION AND FURNISHINGS 


Floors and Flaws in your Kitchen. Ethel R. Peyser, House and Garden, October, 1919, 

Experiences in Teaching Household Decoration. Harriet Day, Indus. Arts, October, 
1919. 

Italian Furniture. Leslie G. Martin, Indus. Arts, October, 1919. 

Colonial Portraits as Decoration in Modern Homes. Peyton Boswell, House and Garden, 
October, 1919. 

Methods of Heating a House. F. C. Brown, House and Garden, October, 1919. 

What to Know About Furniture. Matlack Price, House and Garden, October, 1919. 

How to Make Your Curtains. Agnes Foster Wright, House and Garden, October, 1919. 

Shrinkage of Interior Trim: Its Cause and Prevention. L. V. Teesdale, Amer. Archi- 
tect. pp. 143-145, figs. 5. 


CLOTHING AND DESIGN 


Embroidery Designs for Simple Stitches. Le Costume Royal, October, 1919. 

The Girdle in Some of Its Forms Throughout Past Centuries. Le Costume Royal, October, 
1919. 

The Amateur Dressmaker. Flite, December, 1919. 

Old Clothes as New Fashions. Catharine Oglesby, Fashion Review, November, 1919. 

Evolution. Historical Development of Skirts. Le Costume Royal, November, 1919. 

Dress Trimmings—English History. Le Costume Royal, December 1919. 

Democracy and Art. Gutzon Borghun, Arts and Decor., October, 1919. 

Simplicity and Design. Pedro Lemas, School Arts, November, 1919. 

Creative Textile Art and the American Museum. M. D. C. Crawford, Amer. Museum 
Jour., 17 (1917) No. 4, pp. 253-259, figs. 20. An article with illustrations describing the 
use of pre-Columbian and American motives and similar sources for modern textile designs. 

Pine Needle Basketry. Edward F. Worst, Indus. Arts., October, 1919. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Administration of a Men’s Club. J. W. Wood, Hotel Mo., 27, (1919), No. 318, pp. 77, 78, 
Many suggestions regarding management, cost, food problems, and similar topics are made 
in this article, presented at the annual conference of the Institution Economics Section, 
American Home Economics Association, at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, in June, 
1919. 

The Invention and Spread of Agriculture in America. H. J. Spinden, Amer, Museum 
Jour., 17 (1917), No. 3, pp. 180-188, figs. 8. Information is given regarding the use of corn, 
peanuts, squashes, and other American foods of prehistoric times. The article is preceded 
by a list of food plants, medicines, fibres, gums, and domestic animals, for which the world 
today is indebted to the aboriginal inhabitants of America. 

The conservation of Our Food Suppliesin War Time. T.G. Hull, Amer. Museum Jour., 17, 
(1917), No. 5, pp. 295-298, figs. 3. An account of the war-time exhibit installed at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Wild Mushrooms as Food. W. A. Murrill, Amer. Museum Jour., 17 (1917), No. 5, pp. 
322-331, figs. 14. An illustrated article describing edible mushrooms and giving suggestions 
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as to their cookery. Information is also given regarding the poisonous species which must 
be avoided. 

The Anay, a New Edible-fruited Relative of the Avocado. S. F. Blake, Jour. Wash. 
Acad. Sci., 9 (1919), No. 16, pp. 457-462, fig. 1. This paper reports the discovery in Central 
America of an edible fruit related to the avocado, for which the native name “anay” is 
retained. A full botanical description is given, together with other information. It is 
stated that the fruit is oily and in general resembles the avocado, but in addition has a 
slightly sweetish taste. 

Ostrich Farming in South America. J. E. Duerden, Amer. Museum Jour., 17 (1917), 
No. 6, pp. 366-375, figs. 12. This article contains much interesting information about ostrich 
feathers and plumes. 

Discoveries at the Aztec Ruin. E. H. Morris, Amer. Museum Jour., 17 (1917), No. 3, 
pp. 168-179, figs. 14. Data regarding prehistoric Pueblo architecture in the Southwest, 
and pottery, household utensils, and clothing, are given. 

Explorations in New Mexico. E. H. Morris, Amer. Museum Jour., 17 (1917), 7, pp. 
461-471, figs. 9. Interesting information on pottery, etc., and similar topics are included. 

The Yellowing of Paper. A. B. Hitchens, Sci. Amer. Sup., 87 (1919), No. 2257, p. 222, 
figs. 3. Experimental work here discussed led to the conclusion that “the sheet from which 
the sizing had been removed did not discolor greatly, but did not hold up as well as those 
which had never been sized at all. The rosin size, even if it is present in the paper only for 
a short time, undoubtedly has some influence upon the fibers and produces a certain amount 
of yellowing with time. 

“Where it is necessary that a paper retain its original color, it is obviously important to 
use as little rosin size as possible, consistent with the degree of sizing required, and to use 
always an iron-free aluminum sulphate as the precipitant. The animal sizing should be 
omitted or kept as low as possible.” 

Effect of Number of Coats on the Moisture Resistance of Spar Varnish. Technical Notes, 
U. S. Forest Service (Madison, Wis.), No. F-12. 

Some References to Literature on Manufacture and Testing of Animal Glues. Technical 
Notes, U. S. Forest Service (Madison, Wis.), No. F-7. 

Bibliography on Casein and Casein Glues (Books on Chemistry of Casein) and (Articles 
on Manufacture and Use of Casein). Technical Notes, U. S. Forest Service (Madison, Wis.) 
No. F-6. 

Water Resistant Glues. Technical Notes, U.S. Forest Service (Madison, Wis.), No. F-4. 

Scratched Joints Versus Smooth Joints in Gluing. Technical Notes, U. S. Forest Service 
(Madison, Wis.), No. F-5. 

Setting Blood Albumin Glue in a Kiln. Technical Noles, U. S. Forest Service (Madison, 
Wis.), No. F-19. 

On the Bacterial Efficiency of Soap Solutions in Power Laundry. H. G. Elledge and W. 
E. McBride, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 8 (1918), No. 7, pp. 494-498. Experimental work is 
reported. Sterilization is obtained when garments are finished by ironing or by drying at 
high temperatures. In the case of those no* so treated the washing with soap produces a 
bactericidal efficiency comparable to that obtained by pasteurization. 

Carpets Washed and Scoured on the Floor. Hotel Mo., 27 (1919), No. 318, p. 50. 

China for dual use—cooking and serving. Hotel Mo., 27 (1919), No. 318, p. 52. 

Solving the floor scrubbing problems. Hotel Mo., 27 (1919), No. 318, p. 52. 

Washing and ironing machines for small hotels. Hotel Mo., 27 (1919), No. 318, p. 52. 
A unit suitable for small laundry equipment installation is described. 

Teaching Health in the Schools. L. Emmett Holt, Mo. Bull., N. Y. State Dept. Health, 


July, 1919. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Vocational Homemaking Scction 
of the National Society for Vocational 
Education offers the following program for 
its meetings at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
February 19 and 20. 

Thursday Morning, 9 A. M. 
Vocational Homemaking Education 
Chairman, Isabel Ely Lord, Director School 
of Household Science and Arts, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1. Effect of the Smith-Hughes Law on 

Instruction in Home Economics 

Report of Special Committee of the 
Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West: A—Full Time 
Schools, Cora I. Davis, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education, 
Illinois. B—Teacher Training, Louise 
Stanley, Head of Department of Home 
Economics, University of Missouri. 
C—Part-Time and Evening Schools. 

2. In Training Teachers of Vocational Home- 

making, how shall we meet the 
requirement of practical experience? 

Report of Special Committee of the 
National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Maud Murchie, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, California. 

3. Standards of Accomplishment 

Report of Special Committee, Anna M. 
Cooley, Associate Professor of House- 
hold Arts Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 


lriday Morning, 9 A. M. 
Vocational Homemaking Education 
Chairman, Maud I. Murchie 
1. Home Project Work in Vocational Home- 

making 
Report of Special Committee, Louisa A. 
Pryor, State Board of Education, 
Massachusetts. 
2. Methods of Household Accounting in the 
form of an exhibit, Sarah McLeod, 
Society for Savings, Cleveland. 


The sessions when the industrial educa- 
tion of women is discussed will also interest 
home economics teachers. There will be a 
large home economics representation, as the 
Federal Board has called in the Smith- 
Hughes workers for a conference just before 
the National Society meeting. 


The Ohio Home Economics Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the 
auditorium of the Eagle School, Cleveland, 
February 25 (the day following the meeting 
of the A. H. E. A.). 

The afternoon program will be as follows: 

A Forward Look in Home Economics, 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass.; The Reorganization 
of Home Economics Instruction, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta W. Calvin, Specialist in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; The Nutrition Class for Children as 
a New Field for the Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics, Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Director 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The Relation of the Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher to the Health of the Com- 
munity, Dr. E. A. Peterson, Director 
Department of Health Service, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

The morning will be given to visiting 
schools and other places of interest to home 
economics teachers. It is hoped that those 
who come to the A. H. E. A. meeting may 
be able to stay over. 


The Meeting of the Home Economics 
Division of the American Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations has become so important an event 
in the home economics world that many 
have thought it to be a session of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. A few 
years ago this section was only a small 
informal gathering holding a single session 
at the meeting of the Agricultural College 
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Association. At the meeting in November, 
1919, it offered a full program for two after- 
noons and served as a meeting place for a 
large number of home economics people. 
Agnes Harris of Texas was chairman of the 
section, and Inga M. K. Allison of Colorado, 
secretary. 

The first speaker, Abby Marlatt of the 
University of Wisconsin, read an able paper 
on the Unification of Subject Matter in 
Teacher Training Courses in Vocational 
Home Economics, Extension Work, and 
Research. Beginning with a brief review of 
the aim, methods, and subject matter used 
in teaching home economics as a basis for 
discussion, she made a keen analysis of the 
failures in many departments of the work, 
and gave suggestions for remedies. The 
next speaker, Bertha Terrill, of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, gave, in delightful English, 


a vigorous defense of The General Course in > 


Home Economics for the undergraduate 
eollege student. Mildred Weigley, in her 
paper on Vocational Experience, asked the 
pertinent questions, What does vocational 
experience mean? How are we to know 
whether the vocational experience demanded 
of our students is adequate? At what point 
in the course should vocational experience 
be required? These must be answered by a 
careful analysis of our present curricula and 
courses. Edna White, president of the A. 
H. E. A., presented The Legislative Program 
of the Association, and Isabel Bevier 
reported as the chairman of the committee 
on plans and policies of the home economics 
section. 

The first paper on Thursday was by Alice 
Loomis of the University of Nebraska, who 
spoke upon The Relationship of the Train- 
ing of Teachers of Home Economics in Agri- 
cultural Colleges to the State Supervision of 
Home Economics under the Vocational Acts. 
She recommended a further codperation 
between the state supervisor and the teacher 
trainer. Dr. Edwin O. Jordan of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago spoke upon Food-Borne 
Infections, giving the latest results of the 
study of botulism and other food infections. 
Dr. Blunt of the University of Chicago pre- 
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sented a paper on The Present Status of 
Vitamines that was published in the January 
Journat. Dr. Minna Denton gave a most 
interesting extract of a report on the Absorp- 
tion of Fat by a Dough or Batter when 
Fried in Deep Fat. The full paper will be 
published soon in the JourNat. Margaret 
Sawyer gave a review of the work of the 
Red Cross in supplying dietitians, and out- 
lined the Plans for Public Health Dietetic 
Work. Florence Ward of the States Rela- 
tions Service gave a report of The Accom- 
plishment of Home Demonstration Agents 
of the North and West. 

The officers chosen for the coming year 
were Abby L. Marlatt, chairman, and Mil- 
dred Weigley, secretary. 

The Journat made a request that it be 
allowed to print as many of these papers as 


possible. 


The Home Economics Section of the 
Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers met at the Lake 
View High School, Chicago, in connection 
with the whole society, on the Friday and 
Saturday after Thanksgiving. The first 
session was devoted to reports from the 
“Committee on Reconstruction”—a pro- 
cedure followed in all the sections. Mabel 
Trilling of the University of Chicago, chair- 
man of the committee, outlined the work 
of the home economics committee and 
its relation to the educational research 
committee of the A. H. E. A. of which she 
is also chairman. Helen C. Goodspeed, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, gave 
a report for Wisconsin; Florence Williams, 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Richmond, 
Ind., discussed Tests as an Aid in Formulat- 
ing the Course of Study, and Rosa Biery of 
the University of Chicago Elementary and 
High Schools, in a paper on Economics in 
the Home Economics Course, described the 
work which she does with her high school 
seniors. 

The next morning, Minnie L. Volk, 
South High School, Columbus, Ohio, opened 
the meeting with an interesting and stimu- 
lating paper on Correlation of Art and 
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Household Art. Following her came Emma 
Francis of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, who 
meantime had been lent to the Biology 
Section, with her exhibit of rats on different 
experimental diets. She showed them in 
pairs or groups, pointing out, for instance, 
the marked difference in size and vigor 
between rats held for as short a time as 3 
weeks, on a diet with or without milk— 
striking material for teaching the value of 
milk to mothers and children. A satis- 
factory sequel to the rat discussion was the 
paper by Mary E. Freeman, an elementary 
school teacher in the Chicago Public Schools, 
on Malnutrition in Children and What the 
School Can Do to Overcome It—an account 
of her own encouraging work to improve the 
health of her sixth grade through teaching 
better health habits in general and espe- 
cially food. Of her 49 pupils she found that 
30 drank coffee for breakfast and only 15 
had milk; but after a month of the class 
discussion the coffee number had dropped 
to 19 and the milk risen to 26. 

The officers elected for next year are: 
chairman, Miss Harriet Glendon, Lewis 
Institute; vice-chairman, Miss Treva Kauff- 
man, Ohio State University; secretary, 
Miss Maude Firth, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Davenport, Iowa. 


Will Some County Agent Reply? A 
writer in the Adantic Monthly says: “What 
is the Government doing for us? Set- 
ting the price on wheat and sending us 
county agents to tell our husbands how to 
kill jack-rabbits, and women county agents 
to tell us farm women how to make a dress 
out of our flour sacks. That latter was all 
right during the war, but I wonder if that 
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county agent didn’t find out that we farm 
women, long before the war, were compelled 
to use our flour sacks for underwear because 
the middleman was buying silk underwear 
for his wife?”’—Amnnie Pike Greenwood, in 
“Letters from a Sage-brush Farm.” 


A Lunch Room Management Course 
was introduced at Purdue University last 
year as an experiment. It proved successful 
and will be extended this year. New equip- 
ment is being added, thus incurring a debt 
which gives a real problem of the kind that 
every beginner in lunch room work must 
meet. Next year the course will be ex- 
panded into a cafeteria in the New Woman’s 
Building where the general public will be 
served. 

Two lunches are served each week, aver- 
aging forty-five servings in each. Two 
managers work out every detail of the 
lunch, plan the menu, order the supplies, 
keep an accurate itemized account, adver- 
tize their menu, prepare the main dishes, 
keep paid help employed with routine work 
to good advantage (a problem that every- 
one who takes up lunch room work must 
meet), direct the three girls from the class 
appointed as helpers for the morning work, 
and manage the serving. The three help- 
ers assist only during the day that the lunch 
is served. 

Last year the course proved a financial 
success, for the class was able to buy silver, 
dishes, and a tea wagon. This year we are 
starting out with a deficit of $93.00 for 
aluminum trays, and later another one will 
be added whén more silver and dishes are 
purchased. 
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OMICRON NU! 


UNA VERMILLION 
National Editor 


Our organization is unfortunately somewhat late in utilizing our space in 
the JouRNAL. It will require effort and codperation on the part of each indi- 
vidual member, alumnae included, to make these pages a success. Should 
any of our members—whether active or not—ever feel that they have some- 
thing worth while to contribute to our undertaking they will find that any 
and all contributions or suggestions will be heartily appreciated. 

The present national officers of our organization, elected last spring at the 
fourth annual Conclave of the Grand Council of the Omicron Nu Society, 
are as follows: President, Marion S. Van Liew (Beta); Vice President, Hazel 
Manning (Eta); Secretary, Emily Hamilton (Beta); Treasurer, Marjory 
Williams (Alpha); Editor, Una Vermillion (Iota). 

Lambda chapter was installed at the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, on May 30, 1919. Mrs. H. J. Gramlick of Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
the installing officer. 

Dean Ava. B. Milam, A. Grace Johnson, and Hatty R. Dahlberg were 
elected faculty members. Helen Lee Davis and Mary Van Kirk, were 
transferred from Zeta chapter at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Nineteen student members were elected, four from the junior class to hold 
the organization together and carry it over to the following year. This fall 
eight new members were elected from the present senior class. The officers 
are Helen C. Gardner, president; Ruth Kennedy, vice-president; Hazel Kesley, 
secretary; Marie Mendenhall, treasurer; and Ruth E. Peaslee, editor. 

Helen C. Gardner was sent as delegate from this chapter to the national 
conclave held at Albany, New York, June 18-21, 1919. 

A Letter Directory for Omicron Nu. Last spring the Omicron Nu at Purdue 
University decided to send out a Letter Directory to every Omicron Nu 
member, both alumnae and active. This brief Directory contained the names 
of all the members, their addresses, and an article concerning their work. 
Our chapter was also discussed, stressing the work that the girls had done 
during the year. A card was inserted for each member to return, giving a 
full account of her work, in order to secure material for a more detailed direc- 
tory next spring. 


4 Omicron Nu is the honorary home economics sorority. The first chapter was formed at 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1912. 


